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THE JAPANESE PROBLEM IN CALIFORNIA 

By Charles Roger Hicks, Los Gatos, California, recently 

Instructor in the First Commercial Middle 

School, Kyoto, Japan 

Speaking solely for this immediate section of the state 
it is safe to say that there is no Japanese problem except 
in men's minds. But some minds are very active in this 
respect. 

The real and very worst complaint — far from deserving 
the name "problem" — touching Santa Clara County, is the 
fact that in a few village sections the Japanese are slowly 
encroaching upon the choicest residential quarters and 
spoiling them. It is the same sort of aggravating nuisance 
evident in the Catskills where Jewish vacationists by then- 
very presence drive away the gentiles; it is the kind of thing 
that happened when, at the opening of the Williamsburg 
bridge, the attractive, aristocratic Eastern District, Brook- 
lyn, was turned into a bedroom for Yiddish New York. The 
only immediate, vital difference between the so-called en- 
croachments of the Jews and of the Japanese in America 
lies in the fact that the former, nationally, are homeless, 
while the latter have a government back of them. 

Generally speaking, it appears that men of California 
may be put into three divisions as concerns their attitude 
regarding the Japanese. First, men who for economic 
reasons have found, or think they are going to find, the 
Japanese of advantage to them. Second, men who for 
economic reasons have found, or think they are going to 
find, the Japanese of disadvantage to them. Third, practi- 
cal men who have not become particularly interested eco- 
nomically in the problem, together with some theorists — 
with more or less altruistic proclivities. A fourth group 
might be named, comprised of certain types of politicians 
who find it to their advantage to shout from the house- 
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tops their vituperations against the Japanese; but I have 
rather thought of these men of yellow- journalistic capacities 
as coining under division "two," it being to their personal, 
economic advantage to make capital of what hysterical 
tendencies they can manipulate conveniently in agitating 
for a political or journalistic following. 

Naturally, it is class "two" that one hears most from. 
The Japanese, in Japan or in America, are not understood 
by the Americans; nationally and racially they are "getting 
in our way." Whatever we do not understand — if it pro- 
jects itself into our consciousness and subconsciousness, we 
tend woman-like to be rather intensely and pleasurably 
curious about, or, failing that, we profess indifference; dis- 
appointed in curiosity, or forced unpleasantly from our 
retreat of indifference, we tend to experience emotions 
bordering on hate. Men of class "two" have never been 
particularly curious, but they cannot profess indifference 
any longer; the dislike naturally resulting from this kind of 
forced attention, together with the fact that the Japanese 
are economically becoming hard competitors, is sufficient 
indeed to cause such men to gnash their teeth. 

Hence, it is popular to turn the tongue against the "Jap" 
— the "insidious, insulting foe;" for at this time, psycho- 
logically, it is impossible that any should be possessed of as 
strong impulses in favor of these aliens, as the before- 
mentioned against them. It is not popular to speak kindly 
for the "Jap;" even in Santa Clara County one meets with 
tacit rebuke so often for having anything pleasant to say 
of the men of Nippon that, soon, it becomes by far the 
easier thing to remain silent. 

Undoubtedly, at the bottom of the problem lies the fact 
that most white men, including the best of us, have a dis- 
like for the idea of intermarriage between members of the 
two races, a conviction — arising as much from custom and 
prejudice as from science — that the two breeds will not 
mingle well in blood relationship, and, hence, that we can 
never Americanize the yellow people. This is the ultimate 
base upon which the economic considerations stand. The 
only justifiable reason for making the above-stated three- 
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fold economic classification is the very real and evident, 
though tiresome one, viz., that "money tells;" it "tells" 
to such an extent as to mould the attitudes of most of us. 
No matter what basic problem may lie hidden and deeply 
involved, be it moral or racial, so long as the question re- 
mains separated from practical economics, little disturbance 
follows; but, once hitch up the underlying fundamental to 
a very manifest economic situation, then action comes like 
a whirlwind. Witness the Prohibition issue; when the 
material as well as the spiritual strength of the country 
depended on the solution of the nuisance, swift reform came. 
Witness the negro situation; is blood mixture there more 
desirable than in the case of Yellow-skins? Scarcely. Yet, 
since the negro has too little economic push and initiative 
to worry us, we have rested his case. The following limited 
and more or less general but characteristic material shows 
how quickly one is confronted by economic material. 

A resident of the great Imperial Valley in southern Cali- 
fornia was approached, a man professionally in altruistic 
work — and therefore naturally with no investments to bias 
him — who, though not a "native son," has been several 
years a resident of this state. He seemed as fair and com- 
petent a witness as could easily be drawn. According to 
him, were it not for public opinion, much of that fertile 
valley would soon be in the hands of the Japanese. The 
Japanese are there. They have the money. They are 
hardworking, industrious, honest, capable, efficient, intelli- 
gent, studious, law-abiding folks, who work land others 
cannot, who can coax any soil into greater productivity 
than others, who are clean in their habits, and good cus- 
tomers of the banks. 

In Brawley they have the second largest garage, and they 
handle the finest cars. Brawley is the third largest town in 
Imperial County; probably a third of the business of the 
town is in Japanese hands. They perfected the culture 
of cantaloups in the valley, and have developed a stupen- 
dous business. For packing this product hundreds of Japa- 
nese are brought in on contract at enormous wages. In 
Los Angeles the Japanese have cornered everything in the 
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line of produce, and have rules preventing retail men from 
cutting prices; what cannot be sold the day it is fresh must 
be turned over to the canneries on the second day. At 
times in Los Angeles there will not be a berry on the market 
though the fields are full of them; prices must be regulated. 
Of special interest was a statement to the effect that a 
certain man who held vast tracts of land in Imperial Valley 
was upon the point of leasing everything to the Japanese; 
the papers were all ready to be signed. At which moment 
public opinion secured the withholding of the deal. My 
informant said that the whole Japanese population, during 
those days, was simply tingling with excitement, and 
intensely restless — indicating to his mind that some very 
big and peculiar scheme was on foot, having as its origin 
something of more than merely ordinary significance. 
Whether this idea be exactly true — as my informant believed, 
or whether it be in part imagination, it gives a glimpse of 
the trend of some thinking; then, too, it falls in line with 
suppositions and printed intimations that the imperial 
government of Japan is actively back of operations here. 

Asked if there were any truth in allegations that Japanese 
were coming over in any considerable numbers from Mexico, 
the man, with whom I had talked thus at length, said they 
were coming over by the hundreds. 

So, in spite of the fact that in Santa Clara County the 
alien problem is practically absent, it would appear that 
the opposite holds in many other parts of the state. Others 
with whom I have talked agree that the Japanese are a 
real cause for concern. Some state, however, that, man 
for man, they are economically no worse than the Arme- 
nians or Portuguese — near whom in California no native will 
remain; hygienically, the Japanese are always agreeable. 
Still, the problem is here. According to the papers, 25 
per cent of the rice crop of the Sacramento Valley is in 
Japanese hands; while Placer County will be over-run in 
twenty-five years. 

Some point, as before mentioned, to localities where, 
through the Japanese influx, the attractiveness of the places 
has remarkably deteriorated. This is true. It is again 
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stated that the Japanese are tricky- — which is, as we have 
seen, offset by the testimony of others to the contrary. 
Now we hear that the Japanese children are bright; again, 
that they are not. Many speak of the insolence of the 
Japanese; but Americans may be discovered in the act of 
being extremely rude to the alien. Even an ordinary street- 
car conductor was seen the other day in Palo Alto, to turn 
up his nose at a polite and well-dressed Japanese gentleman 
who inquired for professional information. Said official 
ignored the questioner, compelling him to ask elsewhere. 
All agree that the Japanese demand as high wages as any 
American for the same type of work— which fact is taken 
by many as indisputable evidence of Japanese perfidy! 

Before going farther, it may be well, here, to intersperse 
parts of several letters dealing with the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia, letters from eminently trustworthy persons. One 
of these is from a rancher, another from a university pro- 
fessor, and the others from men whose identity I am not 
at liberty to disclose. Out of eight letters in my hand, 
four preface their remarks by the statement that they 
possess no statistics; one says his data is out of date; another 
that his material is indefinite — all of which is noted to 
draw attention to what seems to be a remarkable lack of 
statistical information that is definite and reliable. In 
other words, most of the anti-Japanese propaganda is 
noticeable for its generalities. Indication of the certainty 
of this is seen in the fact that the state has had before it 
recently measures the purpose of which is to gather and 
tabulate such data. Abstracts from some letters follow. 

About ten thousand Japanese are coming every year to the 
United States from the four main islands of Japan, principally 
as relatives of Japanese already here, especially as picture brides. 
Many who are coming have resided here before and hence are 

returning One-third of the babies born in Los 

Angeles County last year outside the incorporated cities were 
Japanese. By virtue of the Japanese habit of working seven 
days a week, and of the fact that the women work alongside of 
the men, and of their lower standards of living, the Japanese are 
able to underbid American-born labor. 
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Letter number two : 

The annual reports of the Commissioner-General of Immigra- 
tion indicate that for the last seven years approximately 10,000 
Japanese each year have been admitted to this country at the 
regular ports of entry after inspection under the immigration 

laws For the most part those that are admitted 

. . . . are .... of the non-laboring classes or the 
wives and children of Japanese already residing in this country. 
Unquestionably rather large numbers of Japanese laborers who 
have been given passports by their government to go to Mexico 
or South America come into the United States surreptitiously 
across the land border from Mexico. Within the last few months 
immigration officers in Southern California alone have arrested 
for deportation approximately one hundred and fifty of such 
Japanese laborers who have admitted that they came into this 
country in violation of law. 

The force of officers engaged in apprehending such contraband 
aliens is quite limited and the Mexican border offers no natural 
impediment to free ingress 

The above observations mean, in brief, that of hundreds of 
Japanese laborers questioned by immigration officers near the 
international border in Southern California about one hundred 
and fifty confessed illegal entry, and since the remainder did not 
confess and no conclusive proof of surreptitious entry was avail- 
able, they were released, because the statutes place upon the 
government the burden of proving unlawful residence upon the 
part of aliens whose deportation is sought. The sole exception 
to this rule is that relating to the Chinese, upon whom the law 
places the burden always to show legality of residence. 

This letter is from the Imperial Valley : 

The Japanese seem to be coming but I don't know where from. 

They practically control the cantaloupe industry here and have 
made a success of it. 

Until the Hindoos came they were considered a menace but 
now little is said about them. 

They are hard workers and game losers and seem to be honest 
and very polite. 

They pay high rent for alfalfa land .... more than 
white men will pay. They stand well at the banks and seem 
to make good. They used to have the best horses; now they have 
the best autos. Many don't like them because they can't com- 
pete with them. 

Another man from the Imperial Valley writes : 

When I first arrived here, about six years ago, I found that the 
Japanese settlers were quite acceptable because they were making 
a success, in the Brawley district, of the cantaloupe business. 
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Until that time the cantaloupe growing had experienced wide 
fluctuations, some years returning large profits and others great 
loss. The Brawley business men found that they had in the 
Japanese steady and reliable farm laborers and under their hands 
cantaloupe growing became a great success. Later as the number 
of Japanese increased, under the direction of American fruit and 
vegetable distributing companies, the raising of lettuce and other 
vegetables also became very profitable. 

The Brawley district, covering an area, say 15 miles in diameter, 
is largely given over to Japanese truck gardeners. They are also 
spread over the entire valley as it has become profitable for land 
owners formerly obtaining thirty to forty dollars an acre for 
alfalfa to rent this to Japanese for from forty to fifty per acre. 

Roughly speaking .... the Japanese population has 

been doubled within the last few years The Japanese 

are not quarrelsome; they attend very strictly to their work put- 
ting in practically twelve to sixteen hours per day; they do not 
very often appear in the courts and our ranchers do not feel 
anxiety concerning their women when left alone in the proximity 
of Japanese laborers. They also put all their children of school 
age in school. 

However, I now find complaints among the business men of 
Brawley and other towns, the bankers claiming that they are 
unreliable, the business men objecting because they have estab- 
lished Japanese stores and deal as far as possible with their own 
countrymen. The superintendent of schools tells me, in several 
instances, ranchers complain because there are so many Japanese 
children in schools and they object to having their own children 
associating with Asiatics. One school I am told has been closed 
oa that account. In several districts Americans have moved 
out because of the increasing numbers of Japanese, saying they 
desire American neighbors not Orientals. 

The Japanese is quite tricky as a trader; if possible he puts 
his large tomatoes or cantaloupes on top of the crate and fills in 
the crate with culls 

At two of our largest farm bureau center meetings last spring 
strong sentiments were voiced against any future leasing to 
Japanese in those districts. The sentiment against them is 
growing steadily among resident owners and ranchers in the 
county, but on account of the high cash rents which they pay in 
advance the non-resident land owners rent land to them. . . . 
Outside of the truck growing the Japanese here have not gone 
into other lines of business, with the one exception of dairying; 
there are a few in this .... 

Another resident of the Imperial Valley writes : 

A gentleman with whom the writer talked spoke very bitterly 
against the Japanese, especially in regard to their competition 
with American labor and his fear that they are trying to get 
control of mercantile affairs in this state. Another county official 
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. . . . said he has only a friendly feeling for the Japanese. 
He considers them honorable and thinks the competition is not 
so great as many people believe .... if the Americans 
cannot hold their own in labor and merchandising they ought 
to be superseded. 

Imperial County furnishes one more contribution to this 
subject: 

The Japanese contribute little or nothing to the social organi- 
zations of our county and, therefore, our white race cannot com- 
pete with them except by lowering their standard of living, which 
is very detrimental to any community. 

Near San Gabriel, California, in Los Angeles County, the 
Japanese maintain a school for their children where they are 
taught by Japanese teachers and are not under the supervision 
of our public schools. I have not been able to find the purpose 
of this school and I have not learned of a school of that kind in 
this county. 

I can say for the race that they have very little litigation, 
either civil or criminal .... but they have a bad reputa- 
tion here for honesty and integrity in their business transactions. 

A Placer County man is authority for the following: 

I regret that I have no statistical data which I could send you 
concerning the Japanese in this section of the state. I know, 
however, that in the last ten years they have increased enormously 
in population. Some of the very choicest sections in the entire 
state (such as Penryn and Loomis) are practically Japanese 
colonies. Their children far outnumber the white children in 
Penryn; and throughout the county the number of Japanese 
births outnumber those of white mothers. 

The general effect I imagine is bad. They are so extraordi- 
narily foreign in their methods and habits that assimilation would 
seem to be an impossibility. They practically take and appro- 
priate the communities in which they settle. 

The vast fruit business of this part of the state is almost entirely 
in their hands. 

We shall quote no farther. If these letters from men of 
wisdom and sound judgment proved only that calm, judicial, 
statesmanlike minds must seriously struggle with the situ- 
ation they would have served a great purpose. They prove 
this. 

Further, much else that is intensely interesting is sug- 
gested by this attempted indication of prevalent opinion. 
It is evident, from the utter absence of reference in the 
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papers or elsewhere to a Japanese city, industrial problem, 
that the real crux of the matter, to date, is connected 
primarily with the soil and its immediate products; only 
incidentally is it an urban question. The Japanese at home 
are still predominently agricultural, so it is but natural 
that they turn to the same type of means for a livelihood 
in America. It is evident that Americans would not, if 
they could, work hard enough to offer successful competi- 
tion to the Japanese, where the latter have a fair show and 
are present in any large numbers. It is clear that the 
Japanese are not inclined to limit their working day, so 
long as it is for their personal, financial advantage to toil 
to the limit. It is inevitable that they should have their 
own communities, as other immigrants tend to, and just 
as we do in foreign surroundings. Their birth rate is high, 
as is natural to a people taught from ancient times that 
children are an asset to parents and to the state, in con- 
formity also with the law that the lower the standard of 
living the higher is the birth-rate. 

Environment— judging from the above, has a very sudden, 
marked and subtle influence on even this peasant type of 
Japanese. To none, more than to one at all conversant 
with the Japanese people in Japan, is it surprising to hear 
the mass of ordinary Japanese spoken of as being quick 
and businesslike. One man told me that the banks wel- 
come the Japanese trade because the Japanese are so keen 
and do their business in such a rush in order to hurry away 
to take care of other affairs. Imagine the Japanese as 
quick at banking! In Japan it often takes from twenty 
to thirty minutes to make a bank deposit. Go into half 
the little Japanese shops in Nippon where the natives are 
accustomed to trade, and you will drink tea and say a lot 
of nice things — if you can, before you talk business. And 
one traveling the rural districts of Japan is not always 
impressed with the alertness of the natives. Of course, 
it is but fair to remember that, though we do draw to a 
large extent from the lower class, it is also true that, merely 
to turn immigrant requires some initiative. So we have 
something besides environment to build on. 
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The reader should continually bear in mind that this is 
neither an apology for, or defense of, either the Japanese 
or their antagonists. We are confronted by a big thing — 
transcending mere personal and even great national themes. 
This is the beginning of what will soon admittedly prove 
to be the supreme problem of the ages — the adjustment of 
races among themselves and between each other. In the 
light of this conception, the chief desire in this paper is to 
plead for perspective. There is right on each side of this 
Japanese question in California. However much or little 
of eternal justice there may be in it, we do not want the 
Japanese to come in here and control the riches of this 
state, any more than the Mexicans— as a whole, wanted 
American investors, recently, by exploitation and control 
of their natural resources to wrest untold wealth from them. 
We may be as well justified in discriminating against the 
Japanese as are the Japanese in forbidding Chinese labor- 
immigration into Japan. It is not so much the idea of 
"do as you are done by" I would plead for, as the principle 
of doing as we ought to do, and as we hope to influence 
others to do. 

In spite of studied cries from certain quarters — cries 
which tend to stir up the savage that is in us, it is hopeful 
that some leaders are trying to keep calm, as evidenced 
in the quiet tone of the following report of the sentiments 
of Senator J. M. Inman as expressed while calling a meeting 
of citizens "for the purpose of forming a state-wide organ- 
ization to combat the Oriental menace." In speaking of 
the duties of such an organization Senator Inman said: 

In calling this meeting those working in conjunction with me 
desire to be understood it is our aim and desire to approach this 
most vexatious and important subject in a calm and business-like 
manner and at all times to keep the subject free from race prejudice 
and incitement to violence and riot. We hope this organization, 
when formed, will act in an educational capacity, and that we 
may acquaint the people of the United States with the situation 
which now confronts us on this coast. 

We must assume those people of Oriental extraction in this 
country are lawfully and legally here. We must concede those 
now here have certain vested rights legally acquired, and which 
we are bound to respect. In other words, it is rather with the 
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future than with the past that we must deal. Unfortunate as 
the situation is, the conditions now in existence are, to a large 
extent, beyond remedy. It will be our purpose to preserve the 
future of this state to our occidental posterity. 

Of course, Senator Inman and those working with him, 
are looking only for a solution that satisfies California. 
That is excellent as far as it goes; but there are some who 
believe that the ultimate happiness of California depends 
largely upon the weal of all people everywhere. 

In brief, there is justice in the outcry against the Japanese; 
and there is justice in the outcry of the Japanese. In our 
wisdom, as an experienced, democratic nation, we should 
be able to transcend pettiness to such an extent as would 
allow us, in the stead of insults and discriminatory legisla- 
tion, to frame a set of immigration laws that, to say the 
least, would treat all immigrants on the same basis — so 
far as race is concerned, shutting out all undesirables and 
holding down the rate of desirables to a minimum which 
would satisfy even California. In this way — though there 
would be no free movement of peoples, still there would be 
a regulation of inter-racial affairs which would satisfy the 
peoples of the world for some time to come, and which would 
set California at ease. At the same time, such procedure 
would be setting a most w r holesome precedent for the edifi- 
cation of other nations, including Japan, in matters govern- 
ing racial comity. 

When thinking of the feeling for or against the Japanese 
people, it is well to remember that it is really not a case 
against the Japanese, any more than against the Chinese 
or Koreans, except in so far as the Japanese, instead of the 
Chinese, or even the Indians, happen to be the immediate 
occasion of our old antagonism against anything yellow. 
The Chinese are not wanted here any more than their island 
neighbors. Time will prove, if indeed it has not already 
shown, that much of the championing of China and Korea 
in their hopes at this time — especially in California, is 
but a backhanded way of slapping Japan, rather than a 
frank interest in the Chinese and Koreans. We have al- 
ready consummated our injustice to the Chinese by com- 
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pletely relegating them from even a similitude of fair play, 
hence they cause us, for the present, no worry. Yet notice. 
Human nature is fundamentally the same in yellow men 
as in white men; it is folly to imagine that the Chinese do 
not resent base treatment from America, in respect to 
immigration, as surely as they resent ill-treatment from 
Japan in Shantung. A Japanese student wrote to me that 
once Japan thought China a sleeping lion; but she proved 
to be a sleeping pig. It is a far cry from the pig to the lion. 
However, within fifty years, Japan will again think of China 
as a lion — but roused; and so will America. 

One other phase of the Japanese problem is the possibility 
of a Japanese-American war. War talk is the natural 
climax of all other propaganda of the kind and spirit that 
is constantly being carried on — especially when both peoples 
concerned are full of ambition, national pride and success. 
Yellow journalism and yellow politics, both in Japan and 
America, are proficient at stirring up enmity. It is needless 
to speak at length of the military possibilities, respectively, 
of Japan and America. He who will have war will have it, 
be the hindrances ever so great or fundamental. It is of 
no account to the war prophet that the sane leaders of 
Japan want war no more than do the sane leaders of America 
It matters not to one under the illusion that the Japanese 
are soon to bombard and overrun fair California — I repeat, 
to such an one it signifies nothing that insuperable obstacles 
to such a project would present themselves to the most 
stupid of educated Japanese; difficulties such as transporta- 
tion, food, ammunition and coal supplies while on the trip 
over the wide Pacific, to say nothing of the same supplies 
in the interval of suspense preceding the fabled demolition 
of America's defense west of the Rockies! Again, it should 
be common knowledge that Japan depends entirely, prac- 
tically, on the United States for iron and steel, not only for 
the making of war materials, but also for the carrying on 
of her essential industries. I was in Japan in 1917 when, 
immediately as a result of the ban on American export of 
iron and steel, Japan's shipbuilding and kindred industries 
were paralyzed. Further, for wool and for cotton, Japan 
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must go abroad. Economically, Japan alone, with anything 
like her present limitations in territory and supplies, could 
not seriously, for one moment, except under extreme provo- 
cation, so much as think of embarking on a war against 
America — much less could she, with any degree of immedi- 
ate, or possibility of ultimate success, project a hostile 
fleet to America's shores. 

As to the alleged fact that, in case of trouble, the Japanese 
in California would from themselves provide a large anti- 
American force, the reader must use his own judgment. 
It is stated that, over night, anywhere from fifty to a 
hundred thousand thoroughly trained and armed Japanese 
soldiers would rise up against the United States. That is 
calculating on the supposition that from a quarter to a 
half of the probable Japanese population of California are 
men of military age, fitness and training. It is presupposing 
several other things, such as secret training and hidden 
arms — or easy access thereto; more remarkable, it supposes 
as a matter of fact that there is a superhuman Japanese 
genius for the art of war, a belief scarcely borne out by 
the fact that Japan has never fought a real, first-class, 
modern war — offering anything like a true test of compara- 
tive skill, endurance, ordinance and genius. The Russian 
war found Japan at home — Russia thousands of miles away 
from her base, but, even so, Japan was glad to quit. One 
is almost led to believe that the Japanese love war — rather 
difficult to think, in view of Japan's adroitness in shielding 
her brave sons in the past World War, in view of growing 
Japanese socialism, doubling suffrage and the impending 
fall of the military system in Japan, and in view of the 
recent alarming tendency among young Japanese men in 
Nippon to seek every possible opportunity of avoiding 
conscription. Furthermore, it would, really, scarcely appeal 
to the admitted intelligence of the average American Japa- 
nese — the notion that they in California could stand in fight 
against the superior available forces of Americans. 

Returning to the Japanese side of the Pacific, it is true 
that the leaders of Japan sometimes say, and do, rather 
peculiar things. But is Japan alone in this? Has she 
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shown less adaptability, relatively, in the past fifty years 
than nations of the Occident? Has she, since our civili- 
zation became her standard, done more that was vitally 
at variance with our highest ideals, than we Christian 
nations have repeatedly done in a period, for instance, 
since 1740? We should realize that, on the whole, the 
record of Japan's statesmen has proved them most sane, 
wise and reasonably sagacious. 

One thing more we should know, viz., that every trumpeted 
insult from flamboyant politician or bombastic newspaper 
in California is read by thousands of students, and by thou- 
sands of other thinking men in Japan; and it hurts them. 
Stand before any group of Japanese students and preach 
the idea that America wants to be Japan's friend — do that 
for awhile, and then appear before those same men and 
try to explain away our wanton aggravations; then see 
what you think of shallow, yellow-hearted, so-called Ameri- 
can patriots who put newspaper sales before honor, and 
votes before facts that are in truthful perspective! 

California is but a small part of America; but to Japan, 
when California speaks, America speaks. 

To invite, unrestrainedly, the hatred of Japan is a course 
potent with evil. It would be taking too much for granted 
to postulate that China is so deeply enamoured of America 
as never to be receptive of advances from Japan. For it 
is to be remembered, as already remarked, that the time 
will come when China will be enlightened and progressive; 
at which time it will be natural, proper, and inevitable 
that new-found bonds will be forged joining those two 
somewhat similar peoples in a closer union of sympathy, 
purpose and action than can possibly ever tie the Occident 
to the Orient. Impossible do you say? Once it was impos- 
sible for Frenchmen and Britishers to fraternize; behold 
them now! Then, there is India, shut out of, and unwanted 
in, America — and not wholly in love with England whose 
class system has ranked only second to India's caste; what 
does it matter though she may have infinitely more in 
common with the whites, from the standpoint of racial 
possibilities, than with the rest of the inhabitants of Asia — 
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I repeat, what can all our possibilities with India avail us 
if, rebuffed and thoroughly estranged by, and from, us, a 
hostile Japan, in league with an intelligent China, bow 
herself into the good graces of a powerful, productive India? 
Is the Occident, flushed with its self-styled civilization, 
fully determined to be the dominant cause in forcing a 
distant line-up of Asia against the West? What is our 
vaunted civilization, anyway? By what sign do we know 
that we are the chosen people of God — for all time, that 
we carry ourselves so disdainfully? Is the situation among 
us Occidentals so stable that we are sure that we shall not 
have to shoulder arms to-morrow? How much of "civili- 
zation" would be left after another four years of exhausting 
warfare on a continental scale? Who knows such an event 
to be impossible — judging from the social unrest in every 
country and from the bitter opposition to organized peace 
in the form of the League of Nations? The World War 
was once thought impossible. And, happening, who, during 
the following few thousands of years, would dominate the 
earth? White men, or yellow men? 

Finally, as was said at the outset, and as has been main- 
tained throughout, here is no denial of the existence of a 
serious problem; rather, this is an affirmation that it is 
upon us, the problem of things racial — yellow and white. 
This is the expression of a hope that those most concerned 
with the real problem of the aliens in California, and else- 
where, will get together and will in calmness work out a 
definite, thorough settlement of international and inter- 
racial troubles — a settlement heartily acceptable to every 
group, offensive to none. 

Chiefly, this is a voice pleading for more tactful and 
statesmanlike diplomacy. A little less imperialism in spirit, 
a little less rough-shod capitalism; a deal more of brotherly 
consideration and true gentlemanliness — individually, 
nationally and racially; a frank, open, straightforward 
diplomacy in all relations, at all times, and between all 
peoples — given these, then local, international and inter- 
racial problems will, in the end, stand a better chance of 
solving themselves with safety and satisfaction to all. 



